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Professional Career of the College 
English Teacher 

Present Practices and Sonae Desirable Principles 

The NOTE Committee on Selection, Retention and 
Advancement cf the College Teacher of English 



Introduction 

For present and prospective members 
of the profession or the college teaching 
of EngUsh this report sets forth present 
practices and some desirable principles 
in the professional career of tfie college 
teacher of English in the United States 
as related to his function (what, in a 
general sense, does he teach, under what 

Members of the committee: Jerome W. 
Archer (chairman), Marquette Univerdty; T. 
A, Barnhart (associate chairman), Minnesota 
State College, St. Cloud; Harlen M. Adam, 
Chico State College; Francis E. Bowman, Duke 
University; Bruce Bearing, University of Dela- 
ware; Karl W. Dykema, Youngstoum Univer- 
sity; Meta Riley Emberger, University of 
Louisville; John C Gerber, State University of 
Iowa; Harlan W. Hamilton, Western Reserve 
University; Thomas Clark Pollock, New York 
University; Sister Ritamary Bradley, C. H. M., 
Marycrest College; Henry W. Sam, The Penn- 
sylvania State University; R. C. Simonini, Long- 
wood College; George E. Smock, Indiana State 
College, Terre Haute; Arthur Turner, Ober- 
lin College; Helen C. White, University of 
Wisconsin; George S. Wykoff, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Geographic distribution of committee 
membership: Midwest, 10; East, 3; South, 3; Far 
West, 1. Institutional distribution: large state 
and municipal universities, 5; large private uni- 
versities, 4; small and medium-sized public (lib- 
eral arts and state teachers) colleges, 4; srmll 
and medium-sized private colleges, 3; technical 
universities, 1. Committee membership included 
two directors of freshman English, six chairmen 
of departments, and three deans. Messrs. Bear- 
ing, Gerber, Pollock, and Sam were members 
of the 1958 Conference (ASA, CEA, MLA, 
NCTE) which drew up^^The Basic Issues in 
the Teaching of English^' PMLA, 74 (Sept. 
1959), No. 4, Pt. 2, 1-12; also available from the 
executive secretaries of the, sponsoring organ- 
izations. 



conditions, and what are the qualifica- 
tions), his retention (tenure), and his 
advancement (promotion). The report 
also, it is hoped, may be of use to the 
NOTE Commission on the English Pro- 
fession and to college administrators. 

Although much has been written on 
the subject of the profession of the col- 
lege teacher, no extensive statement has 
hitherto appeared on the subject of the 
profession of the college teacher of Eng- 
lish.^ To discover what the present 
practices and principles are in the selec- 
tion, retention, and advancement of the 
college teacher of English, the committee 
first studied data and statements secured 
from the departments of English in 
twenty-six representative colleges and 
universities* * in response to a questionnaire 
of some 150 items, drawn up by the 
chairman, and, with modifications, ap- 
proved by the committee. Because the 
responses to the questionnaire, which 
was sent out April-June 1959, seemed es- 
sentially to confirm the experience of the 
members of the committee, it was de- 

*One of the very few published sutements on 
even a limited aspect of the subject is Paul 
C. Wermuth’s “College English Department 
Teaching Loads in Connecticut,” College Eng- 
lish, 21 XJm. I960), 222-226. . ^ . 

*Four private colleges and medium-sized um- 
versities; 5 laree pimlic (state or mumcipal) 
universities; 3 urge private universities; 3 small 
public (state) liberal arts colleges; 4 state teach- 
ers colleges (all granting liberal arts degrees); 
and 7 technical universities. Gfeographic distri- 
bution: Midwest: 14; East: 3; South; 7; Far- 
West: 2. The questionnaire was sent to 30 
schools; three did not respond, and one re- 
sponse was incomplete. 
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cided that further extension of the in- 
quiry would not be fruitful (although 
some members of the committee feel 
that a similar questionnaire might be sent 
out every three or four years by some 
NCTE group). Then, in 1960, using the 
data of the responses and their own pro- 
fessional experience, a sub-committee 
(Harlen M. Adams, Francis £. Bowman, 
John C. Gerber, Thomas Qark Pollock, 
Henry W. Sams, George S. Wykoff) 
made six preliminary statements on, re- 
spectively, the present practice in selec- 
tion, retention, and advancement, and 
dearable principles in each of these three 
areas. These six statements, as revised 
and edited in 1961 by the chairman upon 
the direction and with the suggestions 
of the committee, form the basis of the 
present report, as approved by the com- 
mittee. 

The report suggests that present prac- 
tices in the selection, retention, and ad- 
vancement of the college teacher of 
English may sometimes vary widely 
from institution to institution, but it 
should be noted that there are clear pat- 
terns of uniformity within types or in- 
stitutions, and, in some areas of the 
subject, within all institutions. Thus, 
in the large universities, including the 
technical universities, which tend to 
stress publication as a requirement for 
advancement, the teaching load is likely 
to be nine hours or less. In most schools, 
the fresliman composition classes have 
twenty-five or fewer students per sec- 
tion. AH schools place great emphasis 
upon superior teaching as a requirement 
for promotion, and almost an schools 
find it extremely difiSicult to discover and 
to identify objective norms for evalu- 
ating superior teaching, although most 
agree that the presently used sources and 
means for such discovery and identifica- 
tion are adequate for most purposes ex- 
cept for response to the competent 
teacher who is convinced that he is a 
superior teacher. ’ 

In part the report is a description of 



the present “certification” of the college 
teacher of English— though no certifi- 
cation exists, nor is the committee pre- 
pared or inclined to suggest one. 

I. The Nature of His Position: Func- 
tion, Qualifications, and Procedures of 
Selection 

The committee felt that it could best 
describe present practices and suggest 
desirable principles in the selection of 
the college teacher of English by a de- 
scription of the general nature of the 
position of the college teacher of Eng- 
lish based upon answers to the following 
questions: what, at the various ranks, 
does he do as teacher and scholar; how 
many hours, sections, sections of com- 
position, sections of literature, how 
many students, does he teach; what spe- 
cial qualifications and training are neces- 
sary; who selects him; what sources are 
used by the selecting persons. We have 
not attempted to describe or to suggest 
methodology or philosophy in instruc- 
tion or scholarship: our concern is with 
the basic job of the college teacher of 
English, its conditions, its requirements 
—his workaday world. 

In this section of the report the state- 
ment on what special qu^cations and 
trainings are necessary for the college 
teacher of English is basically limits 
to persons at the rank of instructor 
since it is at that rank that the college 
teacher of English is ordinarily initiaUy 
selected. Selection at higher ranks is 
more extensively treated in the sections 
on retention and advancement, for it 
is with relation to these that selection of 
persons at these ranks ordinarily oper- 
ates. 

I. A. Function: What Does He Teach 
Under What Conditions 

LA. 1. His general subject mutter, and 
teaching load at the various ranks 

At the end of the 1950’s and the be- 
ginning of the 1960’s in the United States 



PROFESSIONAL CAREER 

a college teacher of English was typi- 
cally expected to teach written com- 
position and literature to about 100 or 
120 students in four different classes. 
If he were an instructor, most of his 
teaching was in written composition. 
If he were a full professor, most of his 
teaching was in literature. The kind of 
courses he was asked to teach varied 
with his academic rank: instructor, as- 
sistant professor, associate professor, or 
professor. 

The instructor was typically expected 
to teach twelve class hours per week. 
In some institutions his load was only 
nine or ten hours; in a few it was fif- 
teen hours. The typical load of twelve 
teaching hours was divided into four 
classes. Probably three and rarely fewer 
than two of these classes were in written 
composition. Some of the clasps might 
include both written composition and 
literature; but usually literature was 
taught separately from written compo- 
sition. 

The number of students in the com- 
position classes taught by the instpe- 
tors ranged between eighteen and thirty. 
Typically the class had twenty-five or 
perhaps fewer students; but it might 
average 18-20, 21, 22, 20-24, 26, 27, 
25-30 students. The size of composition 
classes did not vary with the rank of the 
teacher. In perhaps a half dozen insti- 
tutions, experiments were being con- 
ducted to improve instruction and to 
induct the be^nning teacher more slow- 
ly into full responsibility for a class, 
as for example, classes of 80-150 stu- 
dents meeting twice (or occasionally 
once) a week for lectures under a 
"master” teacher, one usually above the 
rank of instructor, and once (or occa- 
sionally twice) a week in smaller dis- 
cussion groups of 18-25, staffed by 
graduate teaching^ assistants. In ^ such 
cases, the student-instructor ratio is still 
likely to remain about the same as in 
typical programs. (In tWs report, the 
term, “written composition” classes, is 
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used to refer to the usual freshman 
English class. The size of such courses 
as advanced composition or fiction writ- 
ing would range somewhat less, from 
about 10-18 ordinarily, and would usual- 
ly be taught by persons above the rank 
of instructor.) 

In the classes in literature, the size of 
sections taught by the instructor ranged 
from 20-25 to 25-35, with the class of 
25-35 being most usual, though in some 
very few institutions the literature classes 
ranged from 50 to 100 students. In 
some institutions, usually large ones, 
a literature class of 80-300 might meet 
twice a week for lectures by teachers 
above the rank of instructor and once 
a week in small discusaon groups of 
15-30 staffed by graduate assistants at 
• the doctoral level of study or by instruc- 
tors. In such cases, the student-faculty 
ratio s^l would run perhaps to about 
35-1. 

The assistant professor of English was 
expected to teach about the same total 
load as the instructor, probably twelve 
hours a week, though it mignt be as 
low as nine or as high as fifteen. 

The size of each class and the number 
of different sections were the spie for 
the assistant professor as for the instruc 
tor. However, the assistant professor was 
likely to teach less written composition 
and more literature than the instructor. 
Typically, he would be assigned two 
sections of written composition and two 
sections of literature. One of his sections 
of literature might be an upper-division 
class; but this was by no means certain. 
He was only rarely asked to teach a grad- 
uate class. As the classes in literature were 
likely to be somewhat larger than those 
in written composition— 25-30 instead of 
25 or fewer-the assistant professor was 
normally responsible for teadung a few 
more students than was the instructor. 

The associate professor of English was 
typically assigned the same total teach- 
ing load as the instructor or assistant 
professor: usually twelve hours, but per- 
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haps as few as nine or as many as fifteen. 
However, he had a slightly better chance 
of teaching only three sections a week, 
for a total of nine hours, although he 
probably taught four sections for a total 
of twelve hours. Further, he was less 
likely to teach two sections of composi- 
tion and only rarely did he teach as 
many as three. More frequently, he 
would teach two or three sections of 
literature and only one or two of com- 
position. Of his courses in literature, one 
was likely to be an upper-division or a 
graduate class. He might lecture to a 
large group in literature. Since he was 
expected to teach less written composi' 
tion, his total student load was likely to 
be somewhat higher than that of the in- 
structor or assistant professor. He mi^ht 
have only 20-25 students in each section 
in literature; but more probably these 
classes averaged 25-27 or 27-30, and 
might be 30-40, as against 25 or perhaps 
fewer in each section of written com- 
position. 

The full professor of English probably 
taught twelve hours in four different 
class-sections a week, as did the teachers 
at the lower ranks; but he might teach 
as many as fifteen hours in five sections. 
However, he had a slightly— but only 
slightly — greater chance of a lighter 
teaching schedule, perhaps as low as six 
hours a week in some institutions and as 
low as nine hours in others. In a few 
institutions, he might teach two or three 
sections of written composition. But 
typically he was expected to teach one 
section or none of written composition. 
He typically taught three or four sec- 
tions of literature, but in some instances 
five. The number of students in each of 
his classes in literature was probably 
about 25-27, though it might be as low 
as 15-20 or as high as 50. He was more 
likely to teach one or two sections of 
upper-class or graduate courses in litera- 
ture than was the associate professor. 
Between them, the professors and the 



associate professors did most of the 
upper-division and graduate teaching. 

The sizes of the literature classes as 
given above must be taken as only typi- 
cal: in many of the larger schools a 
teacher, particularly at the higher ranks, 
might have as many as 300 or more stu- 
dents in a large lecture course, con- 
ducted with or without small discussion 
meetings, but almost always with the 
assistance of graduate students. 

I. A. 2. What does he teach in composi- 
tion? 

m 

In all institutions, a course in written 
composition was apparently expected to 
include instruction in selection of con- 
tent; logical organization of ideas; and 
**style,” including grammar and me- 
chanics. Many of the courses included 
something more, or an approach to 
something more; but there was no gen- 
erally accepted content beyond that in- 
dicated above. Some institutions included 
logic in the course in written composi- 
tion, some semantics, some other subjects 
related to the ideas the students might 
be writing about or to readings used in 
the course. In most of the courses, the 
college teacher of composition was not 
actually expected to teach subjects such 
as philosophy, logic, semantics, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, or theology, al- 
though some attention might be given 
one or another of these subjects as 
readings or themes might incidentally 
require. One respondent to the question- 
naire noted: “The instructor worth his 
salt will have something to say about all 
the things mentioned from philosophy to 
semantics as they arise normally m the 
discussion of the reading, or in the 
themes of the students. The instructor 
should remember, however, that he is 
not teaching a course in theology but in 
composition.’* 

Was the teacher of written composi- 
tion expected to teach— not incidentally, 
but directly, as part of his alignment 
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as a teacher of composition— oral Eng- 
lish, or public speakmg:, or reading, or 
listening? At a comparatively few institu- 
tions, he was. In some, he was experted 
to emphasize informal public speaking; 
in others, he was expected to emphasize 
content, organization, and delivery; in 
others, he was expected to emphasize 
reading speed and comprehension. But in 
general, his assignment was simply to 
teach the selection of content for writ- 
ing; the logical organization of ideas; and 
written “style,” including grammar and 
mechanics. 

I. A. 3. What does he teach in literature? 

The content of the introductory 
courses in literature which the instruc- 
tor— or college teacher of English at a 
higher rank-was asked to teach varied 
widely from college to college. Perhaps 
most commonly the content was, in 
order of probable frequency, one of the 
following courses: types of American 
and British literature, major authors, the 
survey course (American or British, or 
both), world literature. But, in one in- 
stitution or another the content in- 
cluded, for example, philosophy, Greek 
literature, the Odyssey, Madame Bovary, 
biography, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
the contemporary novel and drama, aes- 
thetics, ana criticism. But in nearly all 
the colleges apparently he was expected 
to emphasize in his teaching the inter- 
pretation, appreciation, and analysis of 
literature. 

I. B. Qmlifications and Training 

It is expected that the instructor has 
begun his graduate work in English and 
probably has an M.A., but the Ph.D. de- 
gree is rarely required, except in some 
^ger schools. If he has no PIlD. degree, 
he is often though not always expected 
to be working toward a doctor’s degree. 
Beyond the personal qualities or traits 
of character or disposition normally re- 
quired for practitioners of professions. 



no special personal qualifications arc re- 
quired of the instructor in most of the 
colleges. No special training is required 
with specific reference to his duties ^ 
a prospective teacher, though some insti- 
tutions would like him to have had train- 
ing in the teaching of composition. In 
general, he is not required to take any 
special in-service training after^ he has 
become an instructor, except, in some 
schools, in the form of meetings vidth the 
chairman of the composition course, and, 
in some others, conferences with one or 
more of the senior members of the de- 
partment. In most schools, particularly 
if he has had no teaching experience, his 
classes would be visited by the chairman 
of the department, or the chairman of 
the composition course or both, or by 
the senior members and he would con- 
sult with them after the visit. In a few 
schools, he is encouraged to visit the 
classes of more experienced teachers for 
in-service training. 

I. C. The Procedures of Selection 

In most institutions selection of in- 
structors begins with the recommenda- 
tion of the departmental head usually 
in consultation with a departmental com- 
mittee. The departmental head may also 
consult with the director of freshman 
English and, particularly in the case of 
a candidate who may be cqnadered for 
eventually teaching in a specialty, with 
the senior members of the staff con- 
cerned with the area of specialization. 
The departmental head’s recosnmenda- 
tion then goes to the dean, the dean of 
faculties or the academic vice-president, 
and the president, who usually makes the 
formal appointment. 

Various sources are used for the dis- 
covery of candidates for selection: un- 
solicited applications; meetings at con- 
ventions; perstniial recommendations of 
professors at another umversity; lists, in- 
cluding brief biographies, of doctoral 
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candidates (near completion of Ph.D.), pedagogical guidance, even though their 
sent out by graduate departments of graduate study programs generaUy do 
English; college or university placement not permit traimng particularly in the 
bureaus. The Modem Language Asso- subject which most younger teachers 
ciation and the Conference on College will be teaching for a long time-written 
Composition and Communication pro- composition, 
vide, at their annual conventions, a 

placement service both for those seek- n. Some PniNaPLES for His Function 
mg positions and the seeking candi- and Desirable Conditions, Qualifi- 

dates, the CCCC servicv tending to be cations and Training for It 



Although this report is concerned expect to live his professional life? In 
essentially with the full-time college view of these expectations, what per- 
teacher of English, the role of the grad- sonal qualification are essential and 
uate teaching assistant must not go what ought his training to be? 
unnoticed, for he teaches a not incon- 
siderable number of students in college jj, a. His Function and Desirable 
English classes; in many large state uni- Conditions 
verities, and in some large private 

universities, from about ten percent to jj a. 1. Teacher-Scholar 
as much as 98% of the freshman com- 
position courses are staffed by graduate Although rising enrollments seem to 
students on the M.A. or, more often, the magnify the function of teacher, the 
Ph.D. level of graduate study. The typi- college English teacher must remain a 
cal graduate assistant pursues a halftime scho^. His is a scholarly profession, he 
program of graduate studies and teaches teaches in an institution or higher leam- 
two sections of freshman composition, ing, and his^ students are presumably 
though he may teach less or more, his concerned with scholarship. ^ he is to 
graduate study load generally being ad- arouse respect and emulation in students, 
justed accordingly. In almost all such and in the public mind respect for a 
institutions he receives some in-service cifilege and the profession, he must 
training, generally informal in confer- represent the inquiring mind. As an in- 
ences with and class visitations by the dividual the scholar-teacher may be 
director of freshman English, but oc- modestly endowed for one function or 
casionally formal (perhaps in as many as the other, but he must not be incapable 
thiny institutions today) in graduate of either. As a mere teacher he tsisy be 
courses in the teaching of composition, only a communicator. As a mere scholar 
in the theory of rhetoric, or in lin- he may be voiceless, 
guistics: thus, since a relatively large Because publication, measured one 
proportion (perhaps 25%) of those who hopes in quality rather than quantity, 
eventually become full-time college remains the most tangible and negoti- 
teachers of English pursue graduate able evidence of scholarship, the teacher 
studies while serving as graduate teach- should publish, should communicate to 
ing assistants, the younger full-time ** i. -j ^ 



than their predecessors to have had tion may be addressed, pertiaps m order 



limited to positions in the field of fresh- 
man English. 

I. D. The Graduate Teaching Assistant 




What, within reason for the present 



teachers today are much more likely 
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of increasing significance: to his depart- 
ment and ms university (e.g., syllabi, 
the planning of new courses, significant 
committee reports and studies); to his 
colleagues at conventions; and to his 
colleagues and the public in journals and 
in books (including shc^c stories, novels, 
poetry, essays). 

To be able to publish, the teacher as 
scholar should have leisure during the 
academic year, relief from the need to 
teach for more than an occasional sum- 
mer, a reduced load when a project 
nears completion or is of extraordinary 
importance, regular sabbatical leave and 
access to institutional research funds. 
Significant books should find subvention. 
The increasing delay in printing ac- 
ceptable articles highlights me virtue of 
brevity and need for additional outlets 
like University Microfilms. 

n. A. 2. Teaching load 

It is desirable that the college English 
teacher should be solely responsible for 
not more than three classes totaling no 
more than seventy-five students, though 
such a student load is perliaps too ideal- 
istic except for tine teacher whose pro- 
gram is entirely in composition. In post- 
freshman courses, likely to be taught by 
older, more experienced, and perha^ 
more prestigious teachers, student load 
should perhaps not go over more than 
125. It K very hard, however, to set up 
any fast principle in student load. Pre- 
sumably, the best and most experienced 
teacher should be available to as many 
students as feaable. To make him so 
available, he frequently lectures to large 
groups. The danger in such a system is 
explicit in the remarks of one member 
of the committee: “The teacher who 
lectures to huge classes, and, the lecture 
over, is seen no more might better be 
on someone else’s budget and lecture 
from film.” Another committee member, 
however, perhaps more representative of 
the committee as a whole, says: “I do 



not see how you can keep your older 
teacher in touch with any considerable 
number of students without the lecture 
and provision of assistance with quizzes 
and papers. He is likely to have a range 
of demands on his time and attention 
quite beyond what he had when he was 
younger. Students in lectures do ques- 
tion the lecturer after lectures and come 
in to o£51ce hours, if the lecturer does 
not look too bu^.” 

n. A. 3. Prospects for employment 

and economic status 

The college English teacher may join 
several of a variety of institutions or di- 
visions of higher education— the com- 
munity junior college; technical schools; 
evening and extension divisions; small 
liberal arts colleges; teachers colleges— 
many of them now becoming liberal arts 
colleges; state universities; graduate 
schools. The variety promises a place 
for teachers of widely varying tdents 
and suggests flexibility in training and 
mobility and adaptability in the teacher. 

The increasing demand for college 
teachers indicates maximum employ- 
ment. The normal retirement age will 
rise and be accommodated to teachers 
who remain sound in body and mind, 
and use will be found for teachers be- 
yond retirement. The proportion of 
women ought to increase with less ^s- 
crimination in rank and sala^. Married 
women who, after establishing a home 
and family, wish to return to teaching 
should be given opportunities to bring 
their training up-to-date so that they 
may be recalled to part- or full-time 
posts. 

Although industry and government 
do not scramble for an Enghsh teacher’s 
service, his salary scale should be com- 
parable to that in other departments. 
Generally rising college salaries have not 
yet caught up with cost of living or 
income m other vocations which require 
no more or even less training and carry 
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no more responsibility. A more than 
minimum income is necessary for schol- 
arly travel, professional membership and 
journals, a personal library, and educa- 
tion for children. As one college presi- 
dent. has put it, “the prestige of the 
college professor . . . must be supple- 
mented oy the normal accompaniment 
of prestige in our society, commensurate 
financial recognition.”® If public respect 
for the prof ession is to be raised, the 
college English teacher must be able to 
hold his own in the cultural life of the 
community. 

II. A. 4. Professional “Certification” 

The profession of the college English 
teacher, like that of most other profes- 
sions of college teaching (e.g., history, 
foreign languages), has no single or- 
ganization speaking for it as a profes- 
sion: for admission and continuation in 
it no organization specifies criteria, 
standards— it has no bar examination and 
no disbarment. The “license” to teach, 
the M.A. or the Ph.D., is conferred by 
several hundred graduate schools of 
widely varying standards. This is not to 
say, however, that charlatanism or mal- 
practice finds ready admission or con- 
tinuance in the profession, for safeguards 
do exist, though not on a national 
unified level, in the generally cautious 
practices of selection within departments 
and colleges and the generally cautious 
practices of retention or of tenure. Na- 
tional organizations, particularly the 
College Section of the NCTE, CCCC, 
CEA, and MLA, do have a considerable 
influence on professional standards in the 
field, but without any formal sanction. 
Perhaps not more than a small minority 
of college English teachers today would 
wish for any stronger professional or- 



*Reverend Paul Reinert, S. J. (St. Louis Uni- 
versity), in America^ C (Nov. 15, 1958), 211, in 
a review of Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
Mc(3ee’s The Academic Marketplace (Basic 
Books, 1958). 



ganizadon as far as “certification” is con- 
cerned. Like other college teachers, the 
college English teacher tends to distrust 
legislating or certifying bodies in higher 
education. Nonetheless, many of us feel 
that in these days of a decreasing supply 
of (]|ualified teachers a stronger, more 
precise voice must speak out on the 
minimum requirements and that this 
voice should be the profession itself or a 
body representing it and not the voice 
of the State or the government. 

n. B. Desirable Qtialifications and 
Training 

What personal qualifications should 
the college English teacher depend upon 
to see him through a successral career? 
It would seem that they are accurately 
represented as a resolution of opposite 
extremes. He should feel irresistibly 
drawn to the study of English and 
American language and literature, not 
as a retreat from reality, but as a means 
of knowing and understanding reality, 
and he should feel impelled to share 
that revelation. He will need intelligence 
of a high order. Although not every- 
body ^ he grows in knowledge and in 
age will be best used with under-class- 
men, ordinarily the college English 
teacher, like others, must have a tem- 
perament that will tolerate routine 
of teaching and enable him to keep con- 
tact with immature and mature minds. 
He needs a retentive but selective 
memory. In communicating with stu- 
dents and colleagues he will use logical 
processes of thought, te in study and 
reflection he should reveal creative imag- 
ination. He must be dogged in research, 
but should not be a storehouse of un- 
illuminated fact. Although he should 
insist upon the highest standards of 
taste and judgment, he cannot afford 
to be inattentive to evidences of popular 
taste. If he is endowed with wit, it 
should be genial and be used, as often 
against himself as others, to expose folly. 
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prejudice, pretension, and hypocrisy. He 
needj: a sanative sense of humor. 

He must love books, but not as a 
librarian or bookseller. As scholar he 
is solitary and antagonistic to interrup- 
tion, but he needs to remain aware of 
the world about him to communicate 
with it and he should be approachable 
by students and colleagues. He must 
assume his share of essential depart- 
mental and institutional chores. He must 
carry lightly the academic routine of 
end-of-period bell, final examinations 
and grading, repeated courses, easily 
anticipated student errors and questions; 
in fact, he will need to feel and show 
lasting enthusiasm. 

He needs considerable physical stam- 
ina to endure the rigors of effective 
teaching, intensive study, and frequent 
late hours. The needs of young faculty 
for tennis courts and other sports facil- 
ities should not be overlooked. Personal 
physical advantages in, for example, 
bearing, appearance, voice, movement, 
as weU as mental advantages should of 
course be used for the business in hand, 
not for an irrelevant exhibition. Profes- 
sional purpose and responsibility should 
dominate here as elsewhere. And those 
who are unduly modest about their 
personal advantages can take comfort 
from the fact that students often seeing 
their faculty as odd any way won’t mind 
so much some of them being odder if 
they know their stuff and want ta share 
it with young people they care about. 
There is room within English depart- 
ments to make fullest use of attributes 
of intelligence, energy^ appearance, and 
voice. The design of new courses and 
curricula, the integration of English with 
other departments and programs in the 
university, the articulation of high school 
and college English, and the presentation 
to the undergraduate of a model of in- 
tellectual vitality, urbanity, and civilized 
behavior are all opportunities and respon- 
sibilities which fall particularly heavily 
on members of English departments. It 



may perhaps also be noted that a very 
large number of divisional chairmen, aca- 
demic deans, and college presidents are 
recruited from the ranks of English de- 
partments— in large part perhaps because 
of the verbal aspect of our trade, which 
places a high premium on articulateness, 
and perhaps because of the qualities of 
restless energies, breadth of interest, and 
personal fastidiousness which, while no 
exclusive property of the English de- 
partment ^ire nevertheless highly char- 
acteristic of its faculty. 

The proper training for the college 
English teacher cannot be prescribed 
strictly: the range of astignments he may 
be given varies in difterent kinds of 
institutions. It must be understood that 
only the groundwork can be laid in 
graduate school; he will be learning all 
his life. 

A guide to the undergraduate pro- 
gram would be what many college 
English teachers later wish they had 
learned in college. Although some of 
our best college English teachers have 
had undergraduate majors in other fields, 
as, for example, philosophy or classics, 
a major in British ana American lit- 
erature may ordinarily be assumed, but 
to it should be added Latin, the chief 
literary classics in foreign languages, at 
least in translation, classical mythology, 
the Bible, and English linguistics. One 
modem foreign language should be 
carried to the point of easy reading and 
the ability to compare that language and 
the literature of it with English. The 
study of British and American history 
should parallel the study of literature 
and include historiography. A history 
of philosophy may tram the mind to 
handle ideas and to recognize the seminal 
contribution of philosophy to literature. 
The future teacher of hterature, through 
the most congenial natural science, 
should come to know the methods of 
science, and perhaps also the history of 
science. It is hoped tliat the under- 
graduate ;has formed the habit of in- 
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dependent study, has learned to speak 
and write well, and has been indentified 
and encouraged as a potential teacher. 

Despiij evidence of the increasing 
proportion of college teachers who have 
onty the M.A., it is not likely that the 
demiitive teaching degree will ordinarily 
be other than the Ph.D., and to it the 
English teacher should push on with 
all the haste that money and sacrifice 
will permit. It is usual, and usually ad- 
visable, not to take all three degrees, 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D., at the same 
school. The details of a recommended 
graduate program need not be spelled 
out. In gradU''kte school the teacher will 
fill in some of the gaps left by under- 
graduate study, but no Ph.D. orals or 
comprehensives should be encyclopedic. 
He should not be permitted to con- 
centrate in either British or American 
literature to the exclusion of the other, 
nor to the exclusion of the language. 

The entire graduate program should 
be designed so that the student will be 
grounded in the techniques and knowl- 
edge he will use in later teaching and 
research, including perhaps most of the 
following experiences, though some of 
these he may already have had in enough 
depth in his undergraduate program. At 
some point he should compare the struc- 
ture of English with that of another 
language, perhaps through an exercise 
in transladon or both prose and verse. 
He should collect and interpret data on 
a regional or specialized variation of 
standard usage. He should know the 

E rinciples and theories of rhetoric and 
terary criticism. He should investimte 
a textual problem, a historical or bio- 
graphical problem, and defend a solution 
to It; read all the work of a manageable 
author, e.g., a minor poet, and analyze 
and describe the pattern of it. He could 
study an authors development along 
one line, e.g., the revisions of Keats’s 
poems, find out what has been done on 
some aspect of a major writer and what 
needs to be done on it; define a prevail- 



ing reaction to some aspect of a writer’s 
work and decide what he thinks of it, 
review the critical response to a stand- 
ard work and explain fluctuations in its 
popularity, compare what two artists 
did ydth the same theme or story. He 
should have sufiicient experience in the 
explication of a moderately difficult 
poem, short story, or play; he mi^ht 
write a critical review of a recent major 
work, and of a recent production or a 
play, television show, or motion picture, 
perhaps one adapted from a novel. 

As an apprentice he should teach a 
class or two in a graduate course with 
instructor and classmates serving as 
critics, under guidance teach at least 
part of one semester of freshman com- 
position, and in an informal or formal 
seminar review the function and or- 
ganization of a college, the function 
and organization of English depart- 
ments, and the varieties of freshman and 
sophomore courses in which he will 

E end his first crucial years as a college 
iglish teacher. 

II. C. Some Attendant Duties— Recruit- 
ment, Training of Pre-College 
Teachers 

By example particularly, and by direct 
judicious, appeal the college English 
teacher should recruit with more zeal 
than he has recently shown. He should 
scan all his classes from the freshman 
year up for signs of the potential 
teacher. A student who shows aptitude 
should be challenged and encouraged; 
he should be iden^ed to others in the 
department. Recruiting cannot be dele- 
gated to the person or small committee 
that nominates seniors for graduate 
school admission and awards. The ex- 
perienced teacher should welcome op- 
portunity for apprentice training of 
graduate students and young instruc- 
tors. 

The college English teacher should 
also give increasing attention to the 
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quality of instruction in pre-college 
years. He trains the schom teachers 
about whose ineffectiveness he and the 
public complain. He must accept respon- 
sibility for the content and quality of 
instruction in the schools and not leave 
it all up to departments of Education 
or to state boards of education. 

III. Present Retention and Tenure 

Practices 

(Although much of the substance of 
this section and some of that in the rest 
of this report apply to the whole faculty 
and not just to the English faculty, 
inclusion of such material seems neces- 
sary for viewing the role of the college 
teacher of English in proper perspec- 
tive.) 

111. A. Requirements 

Tenure practices vary markedly with 
the ^pe of institution. One generaliza- 
tion can perhaps be made: in the state 
colleges and state teachers colleges ten- 
ure is dependently primarily on years of 
service, in the large universities primarily 
on rank, and in the medium-sized private 
universities and colleges on one or the 
other or both. 

In the state colleges and state teachers 
colleges three to five consecutive years 
of teaching are generally sufiicient for 
tenure. To be retained for the requisite 
number of years a faculty member at 
these schools must first and foremost 
demonstrate competence in teaching. 
Publication, membership in professional 
groups, and institutional activities are 
helpful and are taken into account, but 
they clearly are not so important for 
retention and hence tenure as superiority 
in teaching. 

In the private colleges and medium- 
sized universities, practices vary. Among 
this group, some schools, for example, 
require tmee years of teaching above 
the level of instructor for tenure; others 
require five years, though this period 



may be shorter if a new faculty mem- 
ber has had tenure elsewhere; and others 
require eight years, though aiwone 
appointed to the rank of full professor 
or promoted to the rank of associate 
professor receives tenure. A few schools 
in this group grant tenure to those ap- 
pointed to me rank of professor or ap- 
pointed or promoted to the rank of 
associate professor. In these schools the 
requirements for being retained or ad- 
vanced sufiiciently to obtain tenure are 
summed up rather well in a statement 
from one of them: “We seek effective 
teaching, interest in professional devel- 
opment in addition to the attaining of 
a (doctor’s) degree, and general useful- 
ness to the department and the college.” 

In the large state (or municipal) and 
private universities including the tech- 
nical universities, tenure is ordinarily 
tied to rank. The basic procedure is to 
grant tenure to those appointed or pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 
Some institutions set slightly higher de- 
mands, for example: granting tenure 
only on the second wpointment to the 
rank of associate professor, or after five 
years in the rank; withholding tenure 
lor two years to those newly appointed 
to the university at the rank of associate 
professor; granting tenure only to full 
professors though others may achieve 
tenure if they are retained without pro- 
motion at such time as they would 
normally be promoted to the rank of 
professor. Omer institutions liberalize 
the basic plan. In addition to granting 
tenure to associate professors, a few 
universities grant it for seven years of 
service on the permanent faculty; a few 
give “moral” tenure to those below the 
rank of associate professor after individ- 
ually specified periods of teaching; some 
others grant tenure after three to seven 
years, the period being specified at the 
time of the original appointment; and 
others give tenure for three years of 
service. To achieve tenure in almost all 
of these universities, a faculty member 
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must first of all have a substantial record 
of publication. “A book of some value 
or its equivalent” (presumably in ar- 
ticles) seems to be the minimum require- 
ment in this respect. Next he must have 
demonstrated competence in teaching 
and an ability to carry out responsibil- 
ities in his department and institution. 
It helps too if he attends and participates 
in the meetings of the various scholarly 
organizations. It is taken for granted that 
he has a Ph.D. Finally, as one respondent 
to the questionnaire points out realis- 
tically, offers from the outside fre- 
quently hasten promotion to the as- 
sociate professorship and permanent 
tenure. 

111. B. Extent of Dismissals or Voluntary 
Separations 

Once a college teacher of English has 
been appointed to a full-time position 
the chances of his being dismissed from 
his position, or of separating himself 
from the profession, appear minimal. 
Athough this condition may result from 
lax standards for retention or tenure, 
one would like to think that it results 
from careful and prudent recruitment 
and initial selection. Although the 
chances of dismissal from a position are 
minimal there is a good deal of moving 
from one institution to another in cer- 
tain instances. In some larger schools, 
instructors holding the M.A. are en- 
gaged for a minimum period, e.g., three 
years, after which they are expected to 
leave to complete doctoral studies or 
to secure positions elsewhere. In some 
such schods, though they are perhaps 
becoming fewer and fewer in these days 
of heavy enrollment, instructors holding 
the Ph.D. are engaged with the under- 
standing that they will have to meet 
vigorous competition to be promoted 
to the next rank— a condition in these 
schools for further retention, and assist- 
ant professors are engaged with the 
understanding that only a limited num- 



ber of them will survive for promotion 
to the rank of associate professor— a 
condition in these schools for tenure. 
Instructors and assistant professors in 
such schools who do not meet the condi- 
tions and requirements as stipulated and 
who are then not re-engaged cannot be 
regarded strictly as being dismissed. In 
any event almost all of them secure 
positions in other schools and, in doing 
so, are usually vigorously assisted by 
the schools which they are leaving. 

Voluntary separation from the profes- 
sion itself at the lower ranks is minimal; 
at the h^her ranks it is infinitesimal 
(except for separation occasioned by 
acceptance of college or university ad- 
ministrative posts). And at the higher 
ranks there is apparently much less 
voluntary moving from one institution 
to another than the occasional moving 
of a number of more or less distin- 
guished teachers may suggest. 

These impre^ions of the committee 
seem to get support from the responses 
to its questionnaire. Answers to the 
question, **What is the average annual 
number of instructors who are re- 
leased?” were: None in 6 schools; 1 in 
each of 6 schools; 2-4 in 4 schools; 5 in 
one school. In almost every one of these 
cases, the instructor went on for doc- 
toral studies, and we can assume that 
he was originally hired with a terminal 
limit specified. As noted above, the 
retention of assistant professors in the 
larger schools may at times be Umited 
by the “pyramid” system which permits 
only a limited number to be advanced 
to the next rank, the one necessary in 
such schools for tenure. The problems 
that sometimes arise in such schools are 
suggested by the following remarks of 
two respondents: “We have a log-jam 
at this rank; the department regards 
several assistant professors as worthy of 
promotion, but various faculty com- 
mittees have blocked our efforts. Those 
who are not promoted stay on— or find 
other jobs and resign.” “In recent years 
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we have built up our long-term staff 
by making a considerable number of 
deserved promotions from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor. Because the 
associate professor rank is now rather 
full, we shall have to do less of this 
unless some of our present associate 
professors move elsewhere. I would 
guess that in the nejct few years we 
shall probably promote one or two or 
three assistant professors and let the 
others go elsewhere.” In the smaller or 
medium-sized schools such problems are 
not likely to exist, and the assistant 
professor either is promoted or secures 
tenure. A respondent from one such 
school says, “We have had only one 
resignation in the past twelve years (he 
went to another school).” Another says, 
“We have lost only one out of forty 
teachers.” Perhaps such immobility rs 
undesirable. 

IV. Principles for Retention and 

Tenure 

IV. A. Qualifications for Retention 
and Tenure 

Qualifications for retention and ten- 
ure should include the following: 

1. Teaching effectivness as shown by 
the ability to lecture, lead discussion, 
plan courses and classroom methods and 
construct tests, and to counsel, inspire 
and stimulate students. 

2. Preparation as shown by academic 
training, normally including completion 
of or continuous study toward the doc- 
torate, and by continuing study of the 
generd field, of the specialty, and of 
recent developments in college teaching. 

3. Professional activity and achieve- 
ment as shown by the following, listed 
in probable order of significance (supe- 
rior performance in one of the 
three might compensate for absence of 
performance in any or most of all of 
the others): (a) publication, including 
as acceptable— besides the usual scholarly 
works or research— the writing of po- 



etry, fiction, drama, general or popular 
criticism; (b) leadership or effective 
participation in institutional activities 
such as committees, curriculum plan- 
ning, in-service training, special lectures; 
(c) membership and activities in societies 
such as MLX NCT]^ CCCC, CEA, 
ASA; (d) grants, scholarships, prizes 
and awards; (e) community service 
relevant to the profession or in which 
professional services are effectively em- 
ployed; (f) service to schools at other 
evels (e.g., Wgh schools); (g) travel, 
when professionally significant. 

IV. B. Regulation and Procedures for 
Retention and Tenure 

(These prini^les should extend, of 
course, to all faculty members of an 
institution, not merely to teachers of 
English; tiieir presentation here, how- 
ever, may be useful to the prospective 
college teacher of English.) 

Tenure should be granted, regardless 
of rank or degree after no more than 
5 years of service and certainly not 
more than 7 years in one institution, or 
the teacher should not be retained. At 
first full-time employment all condi- 
tions affecting retention (and advance- 
ment) should be frankly put before 
the teacher. He should know clearly 
the terms of employment with, in the 
case of a probationary appointment, a 
notion of when judgment about his 
future is to be undertaken normally. In- 
formation concerning criteria and proce- 
dures should be generally available; 
where assurance is impossible, the 
teacher should learn probabilities. Prior 
to achieving tenure, teachers should 
receive notice of retention or non- 
retention no later than the end of the 
first semester (or second quarter) of 
each employment period. 

After trial, instructors who cannot 
be retained should be assisted in finding 
a new appointment; those who are re- 
tained should be advanced to an assist- 
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ant professorship with the possibili^ of 
earning tenure within three years. 

If publication is essential, the teacher 
should be so informed. Some would 
wish the quality and quantity to be 
stated explicitly, but it is doubtful that 
quantity ever should be stated explicitly 
and quality is not ea^ to state explicitly. 
As one committee member says, have 
read one man's article and concluded 
that there was no reason for keeping 
the mind revealed there around, and 
read another and thought I would like 
to see a book from him. It is the whole 
man one should look at, and with an eye 
not only to where he is now, but where 
he may reasonably be expected to be 
ten years from now.” If the teacher is 
at all knowledgeable in his field he will 
have a rather clear picture of how much 
and what are required. Policy within a 
department of English must be flexible 
enough to permit maximum considera- 
tion for inmviduals, but it need not be 
formless and opportunistic. The chair- 
man, whether rotating or on extended 
tenure, should be subject to democratic 
guidance. Students, teachers, and the 
department will gain by considerable 
flexibility, horizontal and vertical. 

Supervisory officers should hold pe- 
riodic evaluative conferences with the 
probationary staff member. At a final 
evaluative session preceding recom- 
mendation for retention or non-reten- 
tion, the supervisor should inform the 
staff member of the reasons for his rec- 
ommendation. Implicit is the right of the 
probationary teacher to be heard. The 
appointing officer or officers or agency 
should obtain all available objective data, 
and reliable subjective opinions supported 
wherever possible by specific and un- 
biased evidence. The appointing offi- 
cer(s) or agency should give all proba- 
tionary staff members at the same time 
a written statement of retention or non- 
retention which, however, should not 
state reasons. 



V. Present Practices Regarding 

Advancement 

V. A. General Qualifications for 
Advancement 

For advancement in rank, require- 
ments or qualifications may be general 
and may even be beyond departmental 
control; for example, in one state a 
requirement for the state colleges or 
umversities is that only 35% of a staff 
may be full professors and only 25% 
may be associate professors. Special re- 
quirements or qualifications may exist 
within a department of English. 

Although most colleges and univers- 
ities publish official statements of the 
general conditions or requirements for 
promotion for their general faculty, de- 
partments of English (and presumably 
most other departments) generally either 
provide no omcial statement of depart- 
mental specifications of conditions or 
requirements for promotion or provide, 
if any at all, informal statements or lists 
of suggested, not definitive, conditions 
or requirem.ents. Whether or not there 
is a written , statement, requirements for 
promotion are met by performance in 
some more or less commonly recognized 
areas. 

V. A. 1. Superior teaching 

Superior teaching, as distinguished 
from efficient teaching, is almost uni- 
versally a requisite for promotion. Ad- 
mittedly, superior teachmg is desirable, 
but methods of evaluation are not gen- 
eral, scientific, or fool-proof. Present 
practice includes the following as 
sources of evidence for evaluation: 
reputation among students and col- 
leagues and personal observations of de- 
partment head or senior members of 
the staff; success of students in class- 
room, college activities, and, for some, 
in student teaching; conduct in confer- 
ences, and committee and departmental 
meetings, and in devising instructional 
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materials; and (as one respondent to the 
questionnaire put it) “impressions that 
get around.” Hence, though these 
sources are not necessarily invalid and 
indeed are often fairly reliable, most 
departments admit qmte frankly that 
their methods of evaluating teaching as 
superior are quite subjective, as the 
following comments by respondents to 
the questionnaire suggest: “adnuttedly 
subjective and informal”; “no scientific 
way”; “the criteria are somewhat im- 
pressionistic”; “no norms; matter is 
scmetimes debated rather sharply”; “how 
can one say?” 

Some expanded statements are: 

In considering advancements, we do 
rely on superior teaching, but no one has 
defined superior teaching and no com- 
mittee has yet come up with a way of 
measuring it. We have a standard rating 
sheet for faculty which is ^ed out by 
students, but the sheets go directly to Ae 
faculty and are not available to admin- 
istrative officials. 

My own judgment la departmental 
chairman’s] is based largely on the indi- 
vidual’s preparation, genera reports from 
previous students, Ws public appearances, 
his grading, his cooperation in the work 
of the department and on committees, 
his initiative, and effectiveness of his 
teaching as measured by the performance 
of his students in succeeding courses. 

I find it reasonably easy to learn who 
are the very poor teachers and who are 
the few definitely superior teachers from 
the students and the department mem- 
bers. But it is impossible to learn fine 
shades of differences and also impossible 
to convince an adequate teacher that he 
is not a superior one. The pleasant as- 
sumption is that we are aU superior 
teachers under the definition set up by 
the Board of Regents. 

An obvious criterion for promotion is 
competence in teaching. Teaching ability 
is not easy to appraise. But, it is generally 
agreed, a good teacher knows his field 
and the recent developments therein, 
arouses his students’ interest, leads them 
to think critically, teaches them to apply 
their knowledge, and awakens them to 



the social and ethical implications of 
their study. While some able teachers 
are popular, some popular teachers do 
not have a command of their subjects 
and are not necessarily industrious. We 
may question the value of a teacher of 
English composition, however successful 
in the eyes of his students, who does not 
require an adequate number of papers 
and who does not carefully correct and 
promptly return such papers with regu- 
lari^, smce this procedure is indispens- 
able to the students’ progress. Teaching 
should be evaluated in relation to gra^ 
ing standards and the capacity to chal- 
lenge the better students to their best 
efforts. 

In most institutions, evaluating the 
evidence of superior teaching is done 
by the departmental head alone or with 
his senior colleagues and, in some institu- 
tions, along with the dean. In the rest, 
one or the other of the following groups 
is likely to be responsible: the division 
chairman and dean; the departmental 
head, the dean, the president, ^ong with 
a committee selected by the Faculty 
Council or Senate to assist the president 
in his decision. In some schools, the 
instructors and assistant professors are 
evaluated by the teachers in the higher 
ranks. 

V. A. 2. Publication 

Publication as a requirement for pro- 
motion includes: (1) articles or books 
or chapters in books on the literature 
or language, or editorship thereof; (2) 
articles or books on pedagogy in the 
field; (3) fiction, plays, poetry, essays; 
(4) textbooks; (5) book reviews. Prac- 
tice varies as to the extent to which 
publication is required for promotion. 
In general, as we saw earlier was the 
case also for tenure, in the smaller 
institutions it helps but it is not neces- 
sary; in the larger institutions, partic- 
ularly for the promotion to the last two 
ranks, it is almost always a requirement. 
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Data taken from the questionnaire 
may give a more definite view of 
present practice: 

Eleven institutions or 42% favor all 
such publication; the remaining 15 or 
58% have varying or qualifying at- 
titudes, although most oi these stress 
scholarly publication “strongly,” the 
other kinds “possibly.” Four of these 
institutions say concerning all publica- 
tion, respectively: “Considered as part 
of general contribution to the good 
standing of the college”; “Some publica- 
tion considered desirable but not always 
essential. Concern is about quality rather 
than kind or volume”; “Although there 
is heavy emphasis on scholarly publica- 
tion, the department will consider the 
other kinds of writing as acceptable 
substitutes in instances where they seem 
more apropos to the kind of department 
work the individual is engaged in— for 
instance, a novel or a volume of poems 
for the individual conducting the crea- 
tive writing classes”; “They help, but 
they are not primary.” 

V. A. 3. Activity in professional 

societies 

Activity in professional societies in 
the form of ad^esses, ofiicerships, and 
other program participation such as 
service on workshops or panels, is re- 
garded by most institutions as sig^iificant 
for promotion, though to a lesser degree, 
and in some schools to a much lesser 
degree, than superior teaching and pub- 
lication. Attendance at meetings of and 
memberships in professional societies, 
though in many schools apparently ex- 
pected from normally alert faculty 
members and hence for retention, carry 
little or no weight for purposes of pro- 
motion. (In the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire, of the 26 institutions 21 re- 
dded activity in professional societies 
as important, three thought it of no 
importance, and two made no com- 
ment.) 



V. A. 4. Institutional activity 

Institutional activity in the form of 
leadership or other effective perform- 
ance in departmental, college, or univer- 
sity committees, curriculum or course 
planning, moderatorships, special lec- 
tures, is generally significant for promo- 
tion, though often less significant gen- 
erally for promotion to the higher ranks. 
Effective directorship of the freshman 
English program ana staff, and effective 
chairmanship of a department may also 
be considered, though promotion to the 
higher ranks will often also require some 
other distinctions. 

V. A. 5. Other activities 

Other activities, as, for example, com- 
munity and civic service (e.g., TV pro- 
grams, public addresses), grants, schol- 
arships, continued graduate study or 
advanced degrees— in the case, perhaps, 
of those at the instructorship level, post- 
graduate study, pertinent travel, service 
to schools at other levels, may also be 
significant for promotion, though or- 
dinarily they will carry much less weight 
than publication, activity in professional 
societies, or institutional service, and 
generally are of diminishing significance 
for promotion to the higher ranks. 

V. B. Criteria for Promotion to 
Particular Ranks 

V. B. 1. From instructor to assistant 

professor 

For this promotion, the Ph.D. is rather 
widely required. Of the schools surveyed 
in the questionnaire, 17 (65%) require 
it; 9 (35%) do not. Perhaps we may 
say that most larger schools and some 
prestigious small schools almost always 
require it, except for the rather firmly 
established professional writer of fiction, 
poetry, drama, or essay. 

Though in general this promotion 
occurs after three to five years of ex- 
perience, formal requirements of a 
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minimum number of years of experience 
vary from none to six years. Some re- 
quire none of a Ph.D., but six years of 
an M.A. Most schools perhaps require 
a minimum of three years. 

(In departments of English in some few 
larger institutions, particularly those in 
which the freshman English course is en- 
tirely or almost entirely staffed by grad- 
uate teaching assistants who are on the 
M.A. or more likely the Ph.D. level of 
graduate study and, in some cases, by 
part-time staff as well, there may be ve^ 
few teachers at the rank of instructor— in 
a very few of such schools, there are 
none at this rank. In such depa^ents, 
the assistant professors are most likely to 
be brought in from other schools.) 

Most schools do not give this first 
promotion simply on the basis of the 
Ph.D. or its equivalent and a limited 
number of years of service (in the 
survey, 65% do not; 35% do); they 
would also require some achievement 
or promise thereof in some of the areas 
noted above in the section, “General 
Qualifications for Advancement,” 
superior teaching being almost al- 
ways included. The degree to which 
other qualifications are required varies 
considerably from one type of institu- 
tion to the other. Generally perhaps the 
larger schools require strong promise^ of 
publication, and some of these require, 
as a minimum, a brief published article 
or a paper read before a learned society. 
The following are some specific re- 
sponses to the question, “What achieve- 
ment beyond de^ees held and beyond 
years of service is required for promo- 
tion to assistant professor?”: “Teaching 
skill” (a technical university); “Excel- 
lence in teaching and promise of pub- 
lication” (a large state university); “Def- 
inite evidence of scholarly achievement 
—publication of articles or substantial 
progress on a book likely to be pub- 
lished, or —rarely— administrative ac- 
complishment” (a large state university); 
“We seek effective teaching, interest in 
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professional development in addition to 
the attaining of a degree, and general 
usefulness to the department and the 
college” (a small liberal arts college); 
“Although instructors have on occasion 
been promoted, we are more likely to 
obtain assistant professors as new ap- 
pointments from outside. Such new 
appointees must have the Ph.D. degree. 
They are appointed on the basis of 
their graduate school record, the opin- 
ions of their professors, their general 
‘promise’— i.e., of becoming good teach- 
ers and of producing sound publications. 
If such a person has not published, we 
are likely to read his Ph.D. dissertation” 
(a large private university). 

V. B. 2. From assistant professor to 

associate professor 

For this promotion, the Ph.D. is re- 
quired by most institutions (in the 
committee’s survey, 23 schools or 88%). 
Years of experience required va^ con- 
siderably. Some schools specify^ no 
particular number but arc not likely 
to promote to this rank anyone with 
less than 5 to 6 years. Announced 
roecifications vary in different schools 
from 1 to 10 years, with perhaps 6 to 
8 years being most general. Many 
schools do not formally designate a 
minimum number of years at me rank 
of assistant professor, but in most schools 
most persons promoted to the rank of 
associate professor would have had three 
or more years of experience at the pre- 
ceding rank. 

Very few schools will promote to the 
associate professorship simply on the 
basis of the Ph.D. or its equivalent and 
a limited number of years of service: 
the great majority require some distinc- 
tion in performance m some of those 
areas noted above in the section, “Gen- 
eral Qualifications for Advancement,” 
including almost always outstand- 
ing teaching and publication. The 
following responses to the questionnaire 
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relative to qualifications for promotion 
to this rank are pertinent: “Outstanding 
teaching. Promise and preferably per- 
formance in publication” (a technical 
university); “A certain amount of pub- 
lication (books or several articles)” (a 
large state university); “Careful ap- 
plication of criteria indicated. Mature 
judgment that man fits ideally into 
departmental role and university pur- 
poses” (medium-sized private umver- 
sity): “Publication. Significant series of 
articles or a book. Occasionally adminis- 
trative competence will counr’ (a large 
state university); “Not only are years 
of service and a degree necessary, but 
we evaluate the effectiveness of teach- 
ing and of individual counseling of our 
students along with usefulness in com- 
mittee meetings and in other assignments 
of department head or college adminis- 
trative official” (small liberal arts col- 
lege); “The level at which assigned 
courses are taught and initiative in de- 
partmental responsibilities” (small liber- 
al arts college); “He [the candidate] 
should be the author of a good book; 
or the equivalent in articles or distin- 
guished ‘creative’ work” (a large pri- 
vate university); “Promotions become 
increasingly difficult from rank to rank. 
Our machinery is cumbersome— but so 
devised as to effect the will of the 
faculty. Promotion to associate profes- 
sor rank means that one has the con- 
fidence and respect of his peers; even 
more, that to full rank. The standards 
of judgment remain the same, though 
expectations on all points are higher 
from rank to rank. ‘Distinction’— a vague 
term, highly subjective— is required for 
associate professors: ‘Outstanding dis- 
tinction,’ of full professors. This means 
publications. By and large, the other 
qualifications (good teaching, service to 
the university and the community, etc.) 
are taken for granted” (a large private 
university). 



V. B. 3. From associate professor to 

full professor 

For this promotion, the Ph.D. is re- 
quired by most institutions (88% in 
the committee’s survey). The number 
of years of experience required varies 
considerably. Some institutions specify 
no number. Where specified, the number 
may vary from 5 to 15 years. Most per- 
sons promoted to this rank are likely 
to have had at least 10 years’ experience, 
many 15, and some 20 or more years. 
Most schools do not specify a minimum 
number of years at the rank of associate 
proteor for promotion, but most pro- 
fessors are likely to have had at feast 
three years of experience at the preced- 
ing rank. 

As for the associate professorship, very 
few schools promote to the rank of 
professor simply on the basis of the 
Ph.D. or its equivalent and a limited 
number of years of experience: most 
schools require distinctive performance 
in some of those areas noted above under 
“General Qualifications for Advance- 
ment,” including almost always out- 
standing teaching and publication. Some 
responses to the committee’s ques- 
tions on this subject are: “Outstanding 
teaching. Publication. Some national pres- 
tige” (a technical university); “A sub- 
stantial amount of publications; special 
assignments in the university also help 
(e.g., being chairman of the freshman or 
sophomore staffs). And, of course, offers 
from the outside at tffis as well as at 
other ranks hasten promotion as much 
as anything else” (a large state univer- 
sity); “A book of some value or its 
equivalent. Responsibility and leadership 
in department affairs” (a large state um- 
versity); “A recognition of reputation 
and ^dnction m the individual’s special 
activity, demonstrated by publication or 
by significant activity in professional 
societies (beyond attendance or the mere 
reading of papers)” (a large state univer- 
sity); “Contribution of scholarly articles 
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and books” (a large private university); 
“He should have published. He should 
have further significant publication in 
prospect. There are exceptions of course, 
but this is the rule” (a large private uni- 
versity); “The department has so few 
changes that the basic fact is a slow proc- 
ess as follows: M.A.— instructor. M.A. 
plus a year or more of graduate work 
plus teaching— assistant professor. Ph.D. 
plus some teaching plus judgment of 
quality— associate professor. Ph.D. plus 
more years of teac^ng plus quality plus 
(most important) vacancy— professor” 
(a small liberal arts college). 

V. C. Procedures for Recommendation 
for Promotion 

V. C. 1. Who recommends! 

The departmental head either alone 
(as was the case for 38% of the instipi- 
tions in the survey) or in formal or in- 
formal consultation with departmental 
groups, such as a committee or full pro- 
fessors, is usually responsible for recom- 
mendations for promotion. In some few 
schools a departmental committee re- 
commends to the head. The following 
respomes to the committee’s question- 
naire may suggest more specifically the 
details in some procedures: 

A large state university: “Senior st^ 
makes the recommendation to the chair- 
man, who in turn makes his recommen- 
dation (which is not necessarily the 
Senior Staff’s but usually is) to the Dean 
of the College (in any case, the chairman 
inf orms the Dean of the Senior Staff’s 
recommendation). Senior Staff com- 
prises: For promotion to assistant profes- 
sor, all three upper ranks. For promotion 
to associate professor, full and associate 
professors. For promotion to professor, 
full professors only.” 

A large private technical university: 
“Since my assumption of the headsmp 
in 1946 , our procedure has been for all 
departmental members at the rank of 
associate professor or professor to join 
the head m annual consultation each fall 



concerning reappointments and promo- 
tions at the lower ranks— that is, reap- 
pointments of instructors and s^istant 
professors, and possibly promotions to 
assistant professor and associate profes- 
sor. We seldom actually take a vote, but 
we always come to an agreement which 
is then forwarded by the department 
head as his recommendation to the 
Dean.” 

A large private university: “Depart- 
ment committee, including all of higher 
ranks than the candidate, recommends 
promotion. The faculty board on ap- 
pointments and promotion reviews the 
recommendation and reports, with its 
own recommendation to the Executive 
Committee of the Faculty. Its action is 
reported to the Faculty— which normally 
accepts without discussion. The Presi- 
dent has veto power, and occasionally 
uses it. The Board of Trustees accept 
(never known to reject, at any rate).” 

A state teachers college: “The college 
president is responsible for all promo- 
tions. Recommendations are made by a 
secret committee of full professors, who 
act upon data supplied by the dean of 
the college, the chairman of the divisions, 
the departmental chairman, and division- 
al or departmental committees.” 

V. C. 2. Who receives recommendations! 

The department’s recommendations for 
promotions generally are submitted di- 
rectly to the dean of the college. In a 
few institutions they are submitted di- 
rectly to the president (usually in small 
schools), or to a college promotion 
committee of full professors, or to a 
committee on rank, tenure, and salary 
through the dean, or to a committee of 
the Faculty Council or Senate. Where 
submitted first directly to the dean, thty 
then may go to one or more other offi- 
cers or groups, as for example, to the aca- 
demic vice-president, to a committee on 
rank, tenure, and salary, or to the presi- 
dent. In all cases, however, the final 
approval is in the hands of the president 
along with, in many cases, a board of 
trustees, though this final action is, ex- 
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cept in small schools, likely to be a 
formality. 

VI. Some Underscorings and Some 
Principles Regarding Advancement 

(On this subject, also see pertinent 
material above, under Section II, pp. 
450 - 455 .) 

VI. A. Teaching 

As noted in the preceding section of 
this report, all schools believe that su- 
perior teaching should be a primary cri- 
terion for advancement, though no school 
has available a systematic procedure for 
fine discriminations among teachers. De- 
partmental chairmen, with or without 
formal, organized advice of colleagues, 
can apparently distinguish the extraor- 
dinarily effective teacher with depend- 
able accuracy. The basically inept teacher 
also is quickly recognizable. But fine 
shadings of difference appear to be elu- 
sive, although “somewhat impressionistic” 
descriptions of the faculty member as 
teacher are usually included in all rec- 
ommendations for promotion. 

Adequacy as a teacher should be pre- 
requisite to promotion, but not in itself 
an acceptable justification for promotion. 
Conspicuous or outstanding success as a 
teacher, evidenced by large enrollments 
and widespread campus enthusiasm, is on 
many campuses regarded as justification 
for promotion even when other qualifica- 
tions are not present. Even so, mere popu- 
larity with students should be looked 
upon with some degree of reserve. De- 
partments should require assurance that 
popularity is responsibly and profession- 
ally deserved, and it then should be 
rewarded just as outstanding teaching 
effectiveness with small classes should 
also be rewarded. 

VI. B. Publication 

Though no department should regard 
scholarly publication as a sine qua non 



for promotion, all departments should as- 
sign to publication a marked importance 
in decisions on promotion. Publication 
whose outstanding quality is evidenced 
by enthusiastic reviews in influential 
periodicals, by national and international 
recognition, and by a lively response 
from colleagues and students on the 
author’s own campus, deserves special 
respect. “Creative” publication— poetry, 
fiction, articles in journals addressed to 
the general public— is and should be ac- 
corded great respect. Publication is prob- 
ably the quickest and most universally 
effective way to professional advance- 
ment. But mere competency which suc- 
ceeds in “getting into print” is no more 
dignifying than inteilectual activity 
which expresses itself in other ways. 

In general, the college teacher should 
be expected to live a literary life, to 
think, to acquire new knowledge, and 
to grow. Publication is one of the ways, 
perhaps the best way, of indicating intel- 
lectual activity and growth. Depart- 
mental administrators should welcome 
the substantial evidence which publica- 
tion affords them when they resolve in- 
dividual questions of promotion. 

VI. C. Activity in Professional Societies, 
Institutional Activity 

Depji ents vary sharply in the de- 
gree of importance which they assign 
to participation in professional societies. 
A few explicitly deny it any signifi- 
cance whatever. Some assign to it a 
moderate emphasis. When activities in 
national societies such as CCCC, CEA, 
MLA and NOTE and in significant re- 
gional societies enable a teacher to broad- 
en the range of his own and of his 
colleagues’ understanding, they should 
be respected. 

The ambiguities apparent in this phase 
of the teacher’s work are similar to 
those characteristic of administrative 
skill or interest. The good organization 
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man is needed, both nationally and lo- 
cally, but he is not necessarily promoted 
for his labors. In general it seems to 
be assumed that organizational talent, 
whether at home or abroad or both, is 
a secondary qualification for promotion, 
one which yields criteria subordinate 
to those derived from teaching and 
scholarship. However, there are occa- 
sional departments in which activity of 
this kind is explicitly disregarded, or 
even regarded dyslogistically. The qual- 
ity that deans call “leadership” is valu- 
able when it is successful, and when it 
is successful it generally manages to and 
should win recognition. Similarly, effec- 
tive institutional activity of professional 
significance— committee work, curricu- 
lum planning— should be recognized. • 

VI. D. Other Activities 

Faculty activities on the home campus 
—civic work, and general faculty citizen- 
ship— are reflected only hazily and un- 
certainly in the responses from the 
several institutions. From these answers 
one might judge either that the matter 
is of no consequence or that it is im- 
portant, but difiScult to formalize so 
that a clear representation of it is im- 
practicable. In me responses to the com- 
mittee’s questionnaire, however, every 
department included somewhere com- 
ments on “personality,” on “cooperative- 
ness and leadership,” on “membership 
in the faculty as a whole” which, taken 
together, suggest that the second is the 
true interpretation. Qualities which tend 
to be referred to briefly as “maturity,” 



“experience,” “stability,” “balance,” and 
the like are frequently mentioned. No 
department offers a scientific procedmre 
for appl}dng to decisions on promotion 
criteria which these qualities supply, but 
it is likely that some of them are mani- 
fested in the ability to work smoothly 
and productively with colleagues in the 
department and in the faculty at large, 
and hence should be recognized as pos- 
sible evidence for promotion. 

Two Miscellaneom Observations 

From the responses which are in hand, 
it is apparent that the Ph.D. degree is, 
as it should be, the one most important 
qualification for promotion in American 
colleges. Promotions to the upper ranks 
should be made without the doctoral 
degree only when other accomplish- 
ments of equal magnitude have been 
clearly demonstrated. The prospective 
college teacher of English shomd not 
be led to believe by the presendy riang 
student er/iollments or by some pre- 
dicted effects thereof that he is likely 
to progress far in the profession without 
the Ph.D. degree. 

A college teacher in a specific insd- 
tudon would do well to learn early in 
his career, if he has not done so before 
his appointment, what the conditions or 
qualities or qualifications for promotion 
are at his institution and to bend all 
efforts to meeting them— if they are in 
agreement with his own professional 
standards and purposes (if they are not, 
he would do well to find another posi- 
tion). 



